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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 514.) 

I stated in the last chapter that some of the 
Quakers, though these were few in number, 
Were manufacturers and mechanics; that others 
followed the sea; that others were to be found 
in the medical profession, and in the law; and 
that others were occupied in the concerns of a 
tural life. I believe, with these few exceptions, 
that the rest of the Society may be considered 
mengaged in trade. ' 

Trade is a subject which seldom comes un- 
der the discussion of mankind as a moral ques- 
tion. If men who follow it are honest and 
a in their dealings, little is thought of 

nature of their occupations, or of the influ- 
tance of these upon their minds. It will hardly, 
ever, be denied by moralists, that the 
Weying and selling of commodities for profit, 

Surrounded with temptation, and is injurious 
© pure, benevolent, or disinterested feelings ; 
@ that where the mind is constantly intent 
pon the gaining. of wealth, by traffic, it is dan- 
fe employed. Much less will it be 

that trade is an evil, if any of the 

hes of it through which men acquire their 

are productive of mischief either to 

Ives or others. If they are destruct- 

to the health of the inferior agents, or to 
the morality of any of the persons concerned in 
they can never be sanctioned by Christi- 
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The Quakers have thought it their duty, asa 
religious body, to make several regulations on 
this subject. 

In the first place, they have made it a rule, 
that no person, acknowledged to be in profess- 
ion with them, shall have any concern in the 
slave-trade. 

The Quakers began to consider this subject, 
as a Christian body, so early as the beginning 
of the last century. In the year 1727, they 
passed a public censure upon this trade. In 
the year 1758, and afterward in the year 1761, 
they warned and exhorted all in profession with 
them “to keep their hands clear of this un- 
righteous gain of oppression.” In the Yearly 
Meeting of 1763, they renewed their exhorta- 
tion in the following words; ‘“ We renew our 
exhortation, that Friends everywhere be espe- 
cially careful to keep their hands clear of giving 
encouragement in any shape to the slave-trade ; 
it being evidently destructive of the natural 
rights of mankind, who are all ransomed by one 
Saviour, and visited by one divine light in order 
to salvation ; a traffic calculated to enrich and 
aggram@lize some, upon the miseries of others ; 
in its nature abhorrent to every just and tender 
sentiment, and contrary to the whole tenor of 
the Gospel.” 

In the same manner, from the year 1763, 
they have publicly manifested a tender con- 
cern for the happiness of the injured Africans, 
and they have not only been vigilant to see 
that none of their own members were con- 
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ee ess ences ill 
cerned in this impious traffic, but they have lent|tion of their ancestors in these respects pre. 
their assistance with other Christians in promot-|served among those of their own day. The 
ing its discontinuance. early Quakers were noted for a scrupulous at. 
They have forbidden also the trade of priva-|tention to their duty, as Christians, in their 
teering in war. The Quakers consider the} commercial concerns. One of the great clam. 
capture of private vessels by private persons, as| ors against them in the infancy of their ip 
a robbery committed on the property of others, | stitution, was that they would get all the 
which no human authority can make recon-|trade. It was nothing but their great honor 
cilable to the consciences of honest individuals. | in their dealings, arising from religious pringi- 
And upon this motive they forbid it, as well as| ple, that gave birth to this uproar, or secured 
upou that of their known profession against war. | them a more than ordinary portion of the cng. 
They forbid also the trade of the mannfactur- | tom of the world in the line of their respective 
ing of gunpowder, and of arms or weapons of | trades. 
war, such as swords, guns, pistols, bayonets,} Among other regulations made by the Que 
and the like, that they may stand clear of the} kers on the subject of trade, it is advised pub. 
charge of having made any instrument, the | licly to the members of the Society to inspect 
avowed use of which is the destruction of hu- | the state of their affairs once a year. And lest 
man life. . this advice should be disregarded, the monthly 
They have forbidden also all trade, that has | meetings are directed to make annual appoint 
for its object the defrauding of the king either | ments of suitable Friends to communicate it 
of his customs or hisexcise. They are notonly|to the members individually. But indepen. 
not to smuggle themselves, but they are not to} dently of this public recommendation, they are 
deal in such goods as they know, or such as they | earnestly advised by their book of extracts, 
even suspect to besmuggied; nortobuy any arti-}to examine their situations frequently. This 
cle of this description even for their private use.|is done with a view, that, they may see how 
This prohibition is enjoined, because all Chris-| they stand with respect to themselves and 
tians ought “ to render to Caesar the things that | the world at large ; that they may not launch 
are Ceesar’s,’’in all cases where their consciences | out into commercial concerns beyond their 
do not suffer by doing it; because those who | strength, nor live beyond their income, nor go 
are accessory to smuggling, give encouragement | on longer in their business than they can pay 
to perjury and bloodshed, these being frequent- | their debts. 
ly the attendants of such unlawful practices ; If a Quaker, after this inspection of his af 
and because they do considerable injury to the | fairs, should find himself unable to pay his just 
honest trader. debts, he is immediately to disclose his affain 
They discourage also concerns in “ hazardous | to some judicious members of the Society, o 
enterprises,” in the way of trade. Such enter-| to his principal creditors, and to take their at 
prises are apt to disturb the tranquillity of the | vice how he is to act; but to be particularly 


mind, and to unfit it for religious exercise. | careful not to pay one creditor in preference t 
They may involve, also, the parties concerned | another. 


and their families in ruin. They may deprive (To be continued.) 

them again of the means of paying their just recente acme 

debts, and thus rendering them injurious to] While the poor man groaneth on the bed df 
their creditors. Members, therefore, are ad-| sickness, while the unfortunate languish in the 
vised to be rather content with callings which | horrors of a dungeon, or the hoary head of age 
may produce small but certain profits, than | lifts up a feeble eye to thee for pity, how canst 
to hazard the tranquillity of their minds, and | thou riot in superfluous enjoyments, regardless 
the property of themselves and others. of their wants, unfeeling for their woes? 

In the exercise of those callings which are} When the fatherless call upon thee, when 
deemed lawful by the Society, two things are | the widow’s heart is sunk, and she imploreth 
insisted upon ; first, that their members “ never | thy assistance with tears of sorrow, remembet 
raise and circulate any fictitious kind of paper |and pity her affliction, and extend thy hand 
credit, with endorsements and acceptances, to | those who have none to help them. : 
give it an appearance of value without an in-} Thine hand, is it not a miracle? Is there ia 
trinsic reality :”’ secondly, that they should be|the creation aught like unto it? Wherefore 
particularly attentive to their words, and to the | was it given to thee, but that thou mightat 
punctual performance of their engagements, | stretch it out to the assistance of thy brother 
and on no account celay their payments beyond | —LEconomy of Life. 
the time they have promised. The Society have / 
very much at heart the enforcement of the lat-| Truth of spirit is essential to the right app 
ter injunction, not only because all Christians | hension of spiritual truth. To know thet 
are under an obligation to do these things, |it is necessary to will the truth, and to b¢ 
but because they wish to see the high reputa-} truth. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 516 ) 
16th of Eighth month, First-day. We rose 
arly and journeyed on—my strength a little 
recruited. We got one of our young men to 
hasten forward so as to reach the first meeting 
of Friends before they separated, and request 
them to appoint one at four that afternoon. We 
reached in due time the meeting called Sandy 
Hill, three miles from Uniontown, and, be- 
nd all expectation, a renewal of strength was 
youchsafed to labor, I humbly trust in the 
ability God giveth ; that according to my mea- 
sure [ could acknowledge, that when the Sun 
of Righteousness is graciously pleased to arise, 
healing virtue is witnessed both inwardly and 
outwardly. 

We went about three miles on our way after 
meeting toward the next; and, being favored to 
lie down in peace, and rest well, 1 was much 
refreshed ; and my mind was humbled in a 
thankful sense thereof. We proceeded to the 
meetings on that side the mountains, as follows : 
Centre, Providence, Soweekly, Fallowfield, Red- 
stone and Westland. 

23d of Kighth month, First-day. In the 
morning at Pike Run; in the evening we had 
another meeting appointed at Westland, for 
Friends and others. At the Monthly Meetings 
at Redstone and Westland, which were largely 
attended, and many seemed innocently disposed 
to transact the affairs of the church to the best 
of their understandings ; and my mind felt im- 
pressed to encourage them, also, to guard against 
receiving superficial requests to join our re- 
ligious Society ; but to endeavor to feel whether 
real convincement was the yround-work, that 
the church might not be enlarged with useless 
members. 

On Second-day morning we turned our faces 
towards the mountains ; and being informed of 
some friendly people in the way, I felt liberty 
in the Truth to sit a meeting at nine on Third- 
day morning, held in a barn. The number was 
not large ; but I was favored to feel there were 
ome sincere seekers after Truth, towards 
whom encouragement went forth, that they 
night not rest satisfied until they had found in, 
and for themselves, Christ the true Teacher 
and Bishop of souls. Exhortation and counsel 
Were also extended to those less attentive to 
the inward principle or Spirit of Christianity. 
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tended by divers not of our Society; and on 
early sitting down, what the prophet had to ex- 
press in the opening of vision, when he saw 
Israel scattered on the mountains as sheep hav- 
ing no shepherd, was livingly opened in my 
view, attended with a motion of life to revive 
it, and put Friends in a particular manner 
upon an examination how far it might be appli- 
cable to them: for in the outward it was in- 
deed so, and whether their inward state was 
not similar. The Most High was supplicated, 
that He might be graciously pleased to preserve 
those, who, not daring to lean on their own un- 
derstanding, put their trust in Him alone. 

After dinner we took leave one of another, 
and our little company proceeded, lodging that 
night at a disagreeable tavern, where we got 
little sleep, which .proved trying to the bodily 
frame. This is often the case, and may be es- 
teemed in its measure a part of the sufferings 
we have to partake of; yet I felt a regard for 
the landlady, who was kind to us. We arose 
early and journeyed forward. From the pre- 
valence of fogs, it seemed for some miles like 
riding in a cloud. On Seventh-day night we 
reached a Friend’s house at Back Creek, which 
felt comfortable both to body and mind. There 
we had an open meeting with Friends and 
others. 

30th of Eighth month, First-day. We went 
to Hopewell, which we had lef just three 
weeks; and our being favored to witness the 
blessing of preservation, called for renewed 
humble thankfulness to our Heavenly Father, 
who had a right to dispose of us, as He seeth 
meet. After stopping two days for some re- 
pairs, &c., we proceeded southward, taking meet- 
ings at Center, Mount-Pleasant, Crooked Run, 
and Smith’s Creek. 

6th of Ninth month, First-day. . We were at 
the meeting at Smith’s Creek, attended by 
many not professing with us, in which exercis- 
ing labor was my portion ; but sincere are my 
desires to be preserved from murmuring, and 
that I may rather rejoice that I am in any de- 
gree found worthy to suffer for the cause-sake, 
or with the seed in suffering. After meeting, 
we went on to New Market, a small town. 
When riding into it, about three in the after- 
noon, many people standing about, the motion 
of life arose in me to “ Gather the people ;” 
and, not having much time or desire to reason 
upon it, being brought in measure to experience 


The people in general seemed well satisfied | its becoming my meat and drink to do the will 
With the meeting, and appeared to part with us | of my Heaveuly Father, though we had rode 
in love : divers of them are called Menonists or | about eighteen miles and sat a meeting, I could 
Duokers. Some of the Elders wear their | partake of no refreshment until I had enquired 
beards, as they say, according to ancient cus- | if there was a place in which we could hold a 
tom, but do not enjoin it as a part of their re-| meeting. A person offered his store, &c., 

on. which we accepted. After dinner, our kind 
_ We next went to Sandy Creek, the last meet-| attendant, P. Barker, assisted in procuring 
ing of Friends in these parts, which was at-! planks; the rooms were seated with such ex- 
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pedition, that the people had notice and were' 


chiefly gathered by half past four: and an 
humble trust was renewed that the opportunity 
was owned, and I was favored with the reward 
of peace. 

Next day had a meeting at Linwell’s Creek, 
held ina barn, which was a time of heavy labor 
to me, and I gained not much relief; yet I be- 
lieve some minds there have been visited for 
good, and string was my solicitude they might 
not rest in that which was polluted. Next 
morning we proceeded towards South river, the 
roads very rough and hilly, accommodations at 
taverns indifferent, particularly in lack of clean- 
liness. We had upwards of three days’ jour- 
ney before we got among Friends. The last 
night was a very trying one, at the house of a 
slaveholder, there being no other to lodge at on 
the road, otherwise it was wounding to nature 
and spirit to be with such. 

We arose early in the morning, and got to 
South river about nine o’clock, which we crossed 
to a small town called Lynchborough, where are 
several Friends ; and finding it was their meeting 
day, we took breakfast and hasted to it, though 
five miles of rough, hilly road, and were there as 
early as some of the members. It was close work, 
but we did not regret it, being well satisfied in 
sitting with Friends, though a low, exercising 
time in silent travail. 

13th of Ninth month, First-day. I had in- 
formed Friends of Lynchborough, that I wished 
to have the company of their neighbors, both 
black and white; and though the morning 
proved very rainy, yet there was a large gath- 
ering of people ; and though I thought myself 
clear of Friends, great heaviness and exercise 
was again revived concerning them, but when 
relieved from it, through further discharge of 
duty, my way was opened towards others; and 
after meeting many of the black people, who 
appeared much reached, came to us and ex- 
pressed their gratitude. To this class, my com- 
panion and self in the course of our travels, 
felt great love and sympathy. A meeting was 
appointed in the town at four in the afternoon, 
and held in a large room called Free-Masons 
Hall, which was filled, and many stood with- 
out; and though divers appeared strangers to 
the doctrines of the Gospel through the chan. 
nel of free ministry, they were quietly atten- 
tive, seemed well satisfied, and my own mind 
was relieved; so that we left the town next 
morning in peace. 

We had a meeting on Fourth-day at Upper 
Goose Creek, and another in the evening at 
Lower Goose Creek, ten miles distant, which 
was largely attended, and an open satisfactory 
time ; concluding in supplication to the Father 
and Fountain of all good, that the blessing of 
preservation might be continued to those who 
are sincerely desirous to walk acceptably before 


Him. Thence we went to Seneca, and Hill’s 
Creek, both small as to Friends: but many 
seeking people attending, the regard of our 
Heavenly Father was manifested, who is no re. 
specter of persons, and Gospel truths were 
largely opened: the tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving ascending to his holy name, who 
is forever worthy. On Seventh-day we had 
long trying journey to Bannister, in crossin 
rivers, &c., and had to beat about the woods a 
near ten o’clock before we could get a lodging 


place. 
(To be continued.) 
——_ <0 -____—_ 
From the “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends” 


MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTYRDOM 
OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET 


FELL. 
(Continued from page 519.) 


After this, a year passed over, during which 
time Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Bonner, 
Bishop of London, and others of their stamp, 
were watching, with much apprehension, the 
decided interest Queen Catherine Parr took ig 
the Protestant Reformation. The grandeur of 
the hierarchy, the personal consequence and 
the revenues of the clergy, seemed in greater 
danger than ever. They determined thats 
stop should be put to the spirit of religious in. 
quiry, manifesting itself among the people, and 
to the discussions about church government and 
principles. They sorely repented that they had 
sanctioned the introduction of the English 
Bible into the cathedral churches for the us 
of the reading public; and they thought that 
if they could only get the Queen out of the 
way, they might induce the King to have th 
cathedral Bibles withdrawn, and succeed in 
turning the tide of royal favor in the direction 
they would point out. They dreaded so mach 
her clear head, her prudence, and her influence 
over her capricious husband, that nothing short 
of her destruction would satisfy them. But 
they must needs begin cautiously, and cum 
ningly hide the end in view. 

Under these circumstances, the bishop 
again turned their attention to Anne Askef, 
whom they represented as a victim of Bible 
reading. They knew that she was muéh 
favored by the Queen and her friends,—might 
they not get something out of her that woull 
implicate the ladies of the court, perhaps evel 
Queen Catherine herself? They determinedt 
try; and Wriothesley, the Lord Chaneellat 
who was as anxious to get rid of the Queen# 
the bishops were, went into the horrid plot with 
his characteristic artful cruelty. 

Again, Anne Askew, whom Fuller says ™# 
a young lady “distinguished for wit, beaulj, 
learning, and religion,” was seized and i 
prisoned. Nevertheless, her heart did m™ 
sink, for it was anchored on the Rock of 
Bishop Bale has preserved a hymn which! 
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composed and sang when she was imprisoned 
jn Newgate. From it the following stanzas are 
extracted :-— 
“Like as the armed knyght, 
Appoynted to the field, 
With thys world will I fyght, 
And faythe shall be my shielde. 
‘“Faythe is that weapon stronge 
Which will not fayle at neede ; 
My foes therefore amonge 
Therewith wyll I procede. 
“ Faythe in the fathers olde 
Obtayned righteoysness, 
Which makes me verye bolde, 
To feare no worlde’s distresse. 


“T now rejoice in hart, 
And hope byds me do so; 
For Christ wyll take my part, 
And ease me of my wo. 


“Thou sayst, Lorde, whoso knocke, 
To them wilt thou attende ; 
Undo therefor the locke, 
And Thy strong power sende. 


“On Thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruel spyght; 
I set not by their hast, 
For Thou art my delyght. 


“T am not shee that lyst 
My anker to lete fall 
For every dryslyng myst, 
My shippe’s substanciall.” 

The victim seems to have well understood the 
characters of the two bishops and of the Lord 
Chancellor, who were banded together in the 
proceedings against her ; aud she evidently ex- 
pected neither truth nor justice from them. 
Again she writes to her friend :— 

“The sum of my examinations before the 
King’s Council at Greenwich : 

“Your request concerning my prison-fellows 
Iam not able to satisfy, because I heard not 
their examinations. But mine was this: I, 
being before the Council, was asked of Master 
Kyme. I answered, that my Lord Chancellor 
knew already my mind in that matter. They 
with that answer were not contented, but said 
itwas the King’s pleasure that I should open 
the matter to them. I answered them plainly 
that I would not do so, but, if it were the 
King’s pleasure to hear me, [ would show him 
the truth. They said it was not meet for the 
King to be troubled with me. I answered, 
that Solomon was reckoned the wisest king 
that ever lived, yet misliked he not to hear two 
cmon women—much more his grace, 

is simple, faithful subject. So, in conclusion, 
I made them none other answer in that matter.” 

The above allusion is evidently to her hus- 
band. With true womanly propriety, she posi- 
tively refused to open her domestic trials before 
them. She had already told the Chancellor her 
position respecting ‘‘ Master Kyme,” but she 
did not wish to make a public exhibition of his 
conduct. Thus she continues :— 


“ Then my Lord Chancellor asked my opinion 
of the Sacrament. My answer was this: ‘I 
believe that so oft as I in a Christian congre- 
gation do receive the bread in remembrance of 
Christ’s death and with thanksgiving, according 
to His holy institution, I receive therewith the 
fruits also of His most glorious passion.’ The 
Bishop of Winchester bade me make a direct 
answer. ‘If I show the open truth,’ quoth I, 
‘ye will not accept it.’ Then he said I was a 
parrot. I told him again I was ready to suffer 
all things at his hands—not only his rebukes, 
but all that should follow besides. 

“T had divers rebukes of the Council, be- 
cause I would not express my mind io all 
things as they would have me. But they were 
not in the mean time unanswered, for all that— 
which now to rehearse were too much, for I 
was with them there about five hours. Then 


‘|the clerk of the Council conveyed me from 


thence to my Lady Garnish. The next day I 
was brought again before the Council. Then 
would they needs know of me what I said to 
the Sacrament. I answered, that I already had 
said what I could say. Then came my Lord 


Lisle, my Lord Essex, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, requiring me earnestly that I should 
confess the Sacrament to be flesh, blood, and 
I said to my Lord Parre and my Lord 


bone. 
Lisle that it was a great shame for them to 
counsel contrary to their knowledge. The 
Bishop (Gardiner of Winchester) said be would 
speak with me familiarly. I said, so did Judas 
when he betrayed Christ. Then desired the 
Bishop to speak with me alone. But I refused. 
He asked me why. I said that’ in the mouth 
of two or three witnesses every matter should 
stand, after Christ’s and Paul’s doctrine. Then 
the Lord Chancellor began again to examine me 
of the Sacrament. I asked him how long he 
would halt on both sides. He needs would 
know where I found that. I said in the Seri 
tures. Then the bishop said I should 
burned. I answered, that I had searched all 
the Scriptures, yet could I never find that either 
Christ or his apostles put any creature to death. 
‘Then came Master Paget to me with many 
glorious words, and desired me to speak my 
mind unto him. I might, he said, deny it 
again, if need were. I said I would not deny 
the truth. He asked me howI could avoid 
the very words of Christ—‘ Take, eat, this is my 
body which shall be broken for you?’ [ an- 
swered, that Christ’s meaning was there, as in 
these other places of Scripture—‘I am the 
door’—‘ Behold the Lamb of God’—the rock— 
the stone—only figured by these things. Ye 
may not here, said I, take Christ for the mate- 
rial thing that He is signified by; for these 
would make him in that way a very door, a 
vine, a lamb, a stone, clean contrary to the 


Holy Ghost’s meaning. All these do but sig- 
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nify Christ—like as the bread doth signify His 
body in that place. And though He did say 
there, ‘Take, eat this in remembrance of Me,’ 
yet He did not bid them hang up the bread in 
a box, and make it a god to bow to it. 

“Then they made me a bill of the Sacra- 
ment, willing me to set my hand thereunto; 
but I would not. On Sunday I was sore sick, 
thinking no less than to die—therefore, I 
desired to speak with Master Latimer, but it 
would not be. I was sent to Newgate in my 
extremity of sickness, for in all my life afore I 
was neverin such pain. The Lord strengthen 
you in the truth—pray—pray—pray.” 

The declaration of Bishop Gardiner before 
the Council of Greenwich to Anne Askew, 
that she should be burned, intimated her final 
doom unleis she would recant and give infor- 
mation about others. They still hoped that, as 
the time for her painful death approached, she 
would shrink from it in a moment of weakness 
and terror. Therefore, another opportunity 
was afforded her. In this instance, as in the 
former, she had no one to plead her cause, and 
no jury to decide her case. On this occasion 
there were also condemned three men, similarly 
accused of refusing to subscribe to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. One of these was John 


Lacels, her former tutor; another had been a 
Romish priest; and the third was a poor arti- 


zan. Her own account of what passed is as 
follows :— 

“ The sum of the condemnation of me, Anne 
Askew, at the Guildhall :— 

‘They said to me there that I was a heretic, 
and condemned by the law, if I would stand in 
my opinion. I answered that I was no heretic, 


neither yet deserved I death by the law of 


God. But as concerning the faith which I 
uttered and wrote to the Council, I would not, 
I said, deny it, because I knew it true. Then 
would they needs know if I would deny the 
Sacrament to be Christ’s body and blood. I 
said, yea; for the same Son of God that was 
born of the Virgin Mary is now glorious in 
Heaven, and will come again from thence at 
the latter day like as He went up. And as for 
that ye call your god, it is a piece of bread. 
For more proof thereof, mark it when you list, 
let it but lie in the box three months and it 
will be mouldy, and so turn to nothing that is 
good. Whereupon I am persuaded that it 
cannot be God. 

“ After that they willed me to have a priest; 
and then I smiled. Then they asked me if it 
were not good. I said I would confess my 
faults unto God, for I was sure that He would 
hear me with favor. And so we were con- 
demned without a quest.” 

After her condemnation, she wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the King :— 

“ My faith briefly written to the King’s Grace. 
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“T, Anne Askew, of good memory, al- 
though God hath given me the bread of ad. 
versity and the water of trouble, yet not s9 
much as my sins have deserved, desire this to 
be known to your Grace, that forasmuch as | 
am by the law condemned for an evil-doer, here 
I take heaven and earth to record that I: shall 
die in my innocency, and according to that [ 
have said first, and will say last, I utterly 
abhor and detest all heresies. As concerning 
the Supper of the Lord, 1 believe so much as 
Christ hath said therein, which He confirmed 
with His most blessed blood. I believe also 
so much as he willed me to follow, and believe 
so much as the Catholic Church of Him doth 
teach: for I will not forsake the command. 
ment of His holy lips. But look, what God 
hath charged me with His mouth, that have] 
shut up in my heart. And thus briefly I end 
for lack of learning. “ ANNE ASKEW.” 

This letter was entrusted to the Lord Chan. 
cellor for presentation to the King. If it 
reached his hand, it was unavailing. But the 
sustaining faith and cheerfulness of the de 
voted Christian, who thus appealed to him, 
was such as nothing human could have im 
parted. So also the spirit of forgiveness which 
she manifested Her feelings are expressively 
portrayed in the following stanzas, composed 
about this time in Newgate :— 


“ Not oft used I to wrygbt 
In prose nor yet in ryme, 
Yet will I shewe one syght 
That I saw in my tyme. 
“T saw a ryall trone, 
Where justyce shonld have sytt, 
But in her etede was one 
Of modye cruel wytt. 
“ Absorbt was rightwysnesse, 
As of the ragynge floude, 
Sathan, in his exvesse, 
Succe up the gyltelesse bloude. 
“ Then, thought I, Jesus Lorde, 
When thou shalt judge us all, 
Harde is it to recorde 
On these men what wy] fall. 
“Yet, Lorde, I Thee desyre, 
For that they do to me, 
Let them not taste the byre 
Of their inyquyty.” 
(To be continued ) 


If the poor human heart knows that there is 
a substantial good somewhere, do not upbraid 
it too severely for not knowing where it & 
Many an abode of luxury has not the true wealth 
of solvency; many a brilliant reputation 8 
empty of true desert. Skill is mistaken for ath 
tact for genius, facility for inspiration, intole 
rance for virtue, superstition for piety. Dw 
the homage which the human heart renders # 
to the truth of these things, whose existence it 
does not doubt, although it may misplace thetl 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION. 


Every object in the material world has its 
shadow, and every subject am image or duality 
in the world of thought. Religion is twofold, 
—the seen and the unseen. Education, also, 
has two forms ; one promotes humility, the other 
ride. 

The Society of Friends has had from its origin 
aconcern to promote the right improvement of 
the mental powers; but as there may be, from 
a loss of singleness of sight, a blending of that 
which begets humility and that which promotes 
pride, is it not well for us to apply the tests by 
which each may be known, and not lend either 
our influence or the well-being of our offspring 
to the covert denial of any testimony of Truth? 
Is it too much to affirm that popular education 
is totally incompatible with the character of a 
humble, self-denying disciple? Its office is 
mainly artificial. It does rot come under the 
forming hand of Truth. Its allegiance to a 
great and good Being is one of theory, and not 
of practice. It forms a self-sufficient character, 
und thus denies the need of that daily depend- 
ence upon the high and holy One, without 
which no soul can truly live; and inasmuch as 
popular education is a divergence from the 
right, the farther it moves along the course of 
time, the wider will its divergence be from the 
true way, bearing a whole community, not to a 
higher civilization, but to a more specious, a 
more resplendent show, as one who leaves 
Bethel for Babylon sees simplicity recede before 
the mock splendor of self-destructive pride. 
But while these objections bear with a peculiar 
force against a false education, the pure and the 
true is the handmaid of religion, promoting hu- 
nility, and not pride ; “ leading through Nature 
up to Nature’s God.”” Its aim and its office are 
beautiful, and it opens a way that, like the path 
of the just, grows brighter toward a perfect day. 
Its course is along a converging line that draws 
nearer, by conviction and by sight, to the way 
that is cast up for the ransomed and redeemed 
to walk in, and will ultimately end, if produced 


ange, in the true centre,—the throne of 
od. 


I believe Friends are wisely shaping a system 
of their own; and may they be aware that its 
durability and beauty will be according to its 
covformity with the Pattern shown us on the 
Mount, where alone the Lord commands his 


perpetual blessing to rest. An education that 
promotes purity and virtue cannot be too ex- 
tensive when subordinate to duty and to truth. 
ife is a school; and if our first training be 
right, a whole true course may follow. But if, 
In separating from the world in this regard, we 
keep the Babylonish garment, and love to be 
talled of men Rabbi, the parti-colored guise 
Will be denied and disowned both by God and 
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man. May the parent institution be based on 
the eternal pillars of simplicity, self-denial, hu- 
mility and truth; and may it be dedicated to 
that changeless order which, prefigured by the 
King of Salem, “ Was, and is, and is to be.” 
Prophetstown, Illinois. 8. A. 


AN ANALOGY. 


When flowers come up, they have sepals as 
well as petals. The sepal is a tough green 
cover that God puts around the tender inside 
ones; and there are priests of the garden that, 
when they see a flower come up with its green 
cover, say, ‘‘ Here is the wisdom of God dis- 
played.” But as the spring advances, and the 
warmth and the sap do their work, the sepals 
begin to open, and open, and open; and men 
are anxious to keep them, and do not know 
what to do. And as they begin to take on 
their revolute form, and to go down, men look 
with fear and solicitude at the flower, and say, 
“Qh, there is terrible decay in this bush! 
Here were these exquisite buds wrapped up in 
beautiful coverings, and now the coverings are 
loosening and dropping off!” But why should 
anybody mourn when these sepals fall off? 
They have done what they were made for. 
They have protected the flower in its immature 
state; and, now that they have performed the- 
office for which they were designed, Nature 
casts them aside, as you throw away a piece of 
brown paper which comes around a bundle, 
when you have got the bundle home and taken 
out the contents. When they have carried the 
bud through the winter, and got it on its spring- 
feet, they turn over, and wither and die. 

And many there are in the church that go 
around and pick up old leaves of ecclesiastical 
ordinances, and say that religion is declining 
because men abandon these things. There are 
many who are trying to regalvanize the forms 
and ceremonies of the church, and lamenting 
that religion is dying out because these things 
are losing their hold upon men. Now, such 
things are only the old wrappers dropping off. 
In barbarous times, and in inchoate experiences, 
they were very good; but as soon as they had ~ 
done their work of carrying piety while society 
was in its rude state, and were not needed any 
more, the process was natural and gracious by 
which they dropped off. You cannot get any 
thing that will make them adhere any more to 
the stalk of a true Christianity. They are dead. 
They are no longer needed, and therefore they 
are gone. But the flower remains; and how 
beautiful is that flower! How beautiful is a 
tree filled with such flowers! We all worship 
them, till by and by there comes a rain and a 
gentle wind ; and behold, what a snow-storm of 
leaves covers the ground! The tree has lost 
its blossoms, its beauty is gone, and hope is 
gone, and everybody exclaims, “Why, the’ 
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blossoms have fallen!” Did you ever see a 
blossom that stuck on the tree when the apple 
was ripe? Did you ever see an apple that got 
its growth before it got rid of its blossoms? 
Did you ever see a flower that held on till the 
perfection of the seed and the fruit? There is 
bebind the bud a blossom, and there is behind 
the blossom the prophesy and promise of fruit ; 
and there cannot be bud, blossom and fruit all 
at the same time. There are successive stages 
of growth, and there are certain developments 
which belong to each. 

N. Y. Independent. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1865. 


FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Ano Weaver received from Green St. Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia, on the 19th inst., a 
minute to attend the ensuing Yearly Meeting 
of Baltimore. 

Joseph Horner obtained, some time since, a 
minute from Evesham Monthly Meeting, N.J., 
for religious service in the Quarterly Meetings 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ; also 
to appoint some meetings among those not in 
membership with Friends, and to visit the 
prisons of Philadelphia and Trenton. 

We understand this Friend, while in the prose- 
cution of his concern in Maryland, mingled ex- 
tensively among the colored people, and had 
several interesting meetings with the Freedmen. 
The impression he received of their general 
intelligence was encouraging. 

aaninnimlaaiinawenins 

THE FREED-PEOPLE.— As the inclement 
season approaches, the question again arises, 
How are the liberated bondmen who have had 
no opportunity to provide for the rigors of the 
coming winter to meet its severities, and what 
will be our duty in regard to them? We are 
credibly informed that many of them are desti- 
tute of homes, without means, schools, employ- 
ment or education, and that they are suffering 
under the most depressing disabilities. “They 
‘are troubled on every side,’ with few to sym- 
pathize, and still fewer to counsel, encourage 
and assist.” 

The former owners, relieved of all responsi- 
bility of their care, are mostly indifferent to 
their grievances. Many of them refuse to em- 
ploy the freed-people when they actually need 
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their services, and others are not in a condition 
to remunerate them for their labor; and at. 
tempts have been made to extend over them 
slavery “apprenticeship” system, by inducing 
them to believe that the law required that they. 


should labor for seven years at a compensation 


of only one dollar a year. Great advantage is 
taken of their ignorance, and in some sections 
the efforts of benevolent associations to furnish 
them with the means of education have been 
frustrated, and the teachers who were engaged 
in their instruction driven from the post of 
duty. But notwithstanding they are mal. 
treated and persecuted, and hedged in on nearly 
every side, many of them destitute and friend. 
less, some of the freedmen have become rich, 
hundreds are in comfortable circumstances, and, 


considering the difficulties in the way, a remarks. : 


bly large proportion are supporting themselves, 

From a table of incomes of some of the freed. 
men at Newbern, N.C., we learn what they are 
capable of performing under most discouraging 
circumstances. 


“Three hundred and five persons, not em 
ployed by the Government, but working at 
trades of their own, returned a total income of 
$151,562, the average of all incomes being 
$496.92. 

“The average of the incomes of barbers was 
$675, blacksmiths $468, masons $402, carpe 
ters $510, grocers $678, coopers $418, and of 
turpentine farmers $446. 

“While the negroes at Newbern, by patient 
toil, were putting such facts as these on record, 
the whole refugee white population was drawing 
rations. 

“At Beaufort, of 1592 blacks in the place, 
only 300 received help, while at the same time 
1200 whites were supplied with rations. 

“ The colony at Roanoke Island in two year 
made improvements whose cost-value, at the 
lowest figures, was $44,000,—more than would 
have bought the whole island before the wat, 
with all the improvements which the ‘ master 
class’ had put upon it in two hundred years 
In two years, Sir Walter Raleigh’s famous 
colony established here became utterly extinet.” 

A recent letter from Samuel L. Harris, the 
cashier of Gen. Saxton’s Savings Bank at Beat 
fort, S. C., shows the progress made by oné 
regiment of black soldiers, enlisted from the 
plantations of Georgia and South Carolina. 


“ About six months since the men left the 
plantations of Georgia and South Carolina fir 
the service. Nearly all of them have learned 
to read, and many to write, and the progres@ 
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the regiment in general education and appreci- 
ation of their duties and privileges has been re- 
markable. During the past week they have 
deposited in the South Carolina Freedman’s 
Savings Bank $55,000, and its total deposits 
have reached $240,000. These people prayed 
for liberty, and through the long, dark night 
looked unceasingly for the day-dawn. It has 
come, bringing great trials and responsibilities. 
And why may they not now be taught to look 
forward with as strong faith to the day when, 
educated, blessed and prospered, they may come 
to the peaceful enjoyment of all their rights, of 
some of which they may be for a time de- 
prived ?”’ 
cweeinaesehiiiinanienee 

MaRRIED, on the 13th of Tenth month, 1865, in 
accordance with the order of the religious Society 
of Friends, under the care of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting, Ropert Barnes, son of David H. and Naomi 
Barnes, to Estuer H. Grirrin, daughter of Daniel H. 
and Amy W. Griffin. 

cinscemliitidlipiatianees 

Disp, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1865, at Dun- 

ning’s Creek, Bedford Co., Pa., of dysentery, Savan- 


ya Mary, youngest child of Enos and Ann Content 
Blackburn, aged nearly three years. 


————-~e 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


It being well known to some of his persecu- 


tors in Londen that Bunyan was often out of 
prison, they sent an officer to talk with the jail- 
oron the subject ; and, in order to find him out, 
he was to get there in the middle of the night. 
Bunyan was at home with his family, but so 
restless that he could not sleep ; he acquainted 
his wife that though the jailor had given him 
liberty to stay till the morning, yet, from his 
uneasiness, he must immediately return. He 
did so, and the jailor blamed him for coming in 
at so unreasonable an hour. Early in the 
morning the messenger came, and interrogating 
the jailor, said, “ Are all the prisoners safe?” 
“Yes.” “Is John Bunyan safe?” “Yes.” 
“Let me see him.” He was called, and ap- 
peared, and all was well. After the messenger 
was gone, the jailor, addressing Bunyan, said, 
“Well, you may go out again just when you 
think proper, for you know when to return bet- 
ter than I can tell you.””—The Moravian. 


————>~9 


In the intercourse of social life it is by little 
acts of watchful kindness recurring daily and 
hourly (and opportunities of doing kindnesses, 
if sought for, are forever starting up)—it is by 
words, by tone, by gesture, by looks, that affec- 
tion is won and preserved. He who neglects 
these “ trifles,” yet boasts that whenever a great 
tacrifice is called for he will be ready to make 
it, will rarely be loved. The likelihood is he 
will not make it; and if he does, it will be 
mther for his own sake than his neighbor’s. 
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Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 
ADAPTATION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD TO 
HUMAN CULTURE. 

(Continued from page 503.) 


But now let it be observed that the order of 
nature is not limited to the purpose of furnish- 
ing this palpable guidance. Because the or- 
der of nature embraces a thousand things 
which the common eye cannot see ; with which 
common prudence has nothing to do. The 
law, for instance, of definite proportions in 
chemistry—that is, that so many parts of hy- 
drogen mix with so many parts of oxygen to 
form water, and so in al! the chemical com- 
pounds, and that they will mix in no other 
than certain definite proportions—this has 
nothing to do with the common uses of water 
or iron, of lead or tin, in their common forms. 
So the laws of crystallization in minerals, by 
which gold takes one form and quartz another ; 
the wonderful system of genera and species in 
plants and animals—the resemblances and 
differences so marked ; and the geometric laws 
that reign over the heavenly bodies—these 
have no palpable, practical uses. Then again 
to go into the animal creation—though the 
horse, the ass, and the ox had not stood before 
us as distinct species; though their forms and 
qualities had been blended and mixed in such 
utter confusion that it had been impossible to 
classify them, still they could have drawn loads 
and borne burdens. Whereto then serves this 
order in nature; which partitions it out into 
reakms and ranks; which penetrates the most 
secret cells of animal or vegetable life or min- 
eral structure, and stretches its sceptre over the 
boundless spheres of heaven, and binds the 
universe in sublime harmony? The answer is 
—to teach man. I need not deny that it was 
chosen for its own sake; but I say it has this 
further advantage and purpose—to feach man. 
Only through this order, is science made possible. 
If it were not for this order and the scientific 
classification founded upon it, the human mind 
would sink helpless amidst boundless diversity 
and detail. Only through this classification is 
any available language possible: The words 
animal, mineral, vegetable—beast, bird, fish— 
stand now for distinct classes of objects, bound 
together by definite affinities. Break that 
bond; make every object to differ essentially 
from every other; and then every object, to be 
pointed out, must have a different name ; and 
the human mind would sink as helpless be- 
neath the burden of words as beneath the bur- 
den of thoughts. There are objects enough on 
your farm or in your warehouse to occupy a 
life in learning to designate them; the catalogue 
of your farm or warehouse would be as large 
as a dictionary ; and every other would require 
the same ; and the metes and bounds of knowl- 
edge would be as narrow as the metes and 
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bounds of your estate. Now nature spreads 
itself before us as a volume, with its books and 
chapters and sections: but let its order be 
broken up, and it would be as a volume in 
which the words were printed hap-hazard, with- 
out connection or consequence, without state- 
ment or conclusion ; and we should learn com- 
paratively nothing. 

This is that sublime order, so attractive and 
beautiful that philosophers, both ancient and 
modern, have endeavored to resolve it into 
some one primordial principle—Pythagoras and 
Plato into number or form; the Germans, 
Schelling and Hegel, into some subjective, 
metaphysic law. Auguste Comte imagined, at 
least, that it may be reduced to some principle 
in nature like gravitation. Some such all- 
comprebending unity is the dream of many 
minds still. But fanciful or wise as the search 
may be, certain it is that, without this sublime 
order, the universe would not be a temple of 
knowledge and worship,-but a Babel of utter 
confusion and frustration to all study and in- 

uiry. 

Finally, Jeauty in nature has a double func- 
tion, though somewhat less distinctly marked. 

The colors, green and blue, and the neutral 
tints, scarcely less common, are naturally agree- 
able to the eye; and if red and yellow were 
the pervading hues, the organ of sight would 
be dazzled and blinded by them. Then again 
variety, both in color and form, is naturally 
grateful; and if all the objects in nature were 
of one shape and of one hue, no prison could 
be so dreadful. To our constitution, therefore, 
nature’s garniture is almost as necessary as her 
substantial supplies of food. 

But the beauty of her works ministers to 
purpose far beyond convenience, far beyond 
utility. It is connected with higher laws in 
us; it touches a finer sense than of guod, than 
of advantage. Beauty, to all who traly know 
it, is a thing divine. Its treasures are poured 
with lavish abundance through the world, its 
banners are spread upon the boundless air and 
sky, to entrance the eye and soul with visions 
of more than earthly loveliness. 

The whole influence of nature’s beauty, and 
of all that is akin to its beauty—how manifestly 
is it divine! It holds no compact with any- 
thing base or low. Man may mar and dese- 
crate its fairest scenes; but he can never say 
to the majesty or loveliness of nature, “ Thou 
hast tempted me!” Wicked and hateful pas- 
sions may break out—jarring upon her sublime 
symphonies, disturbing her holy quiet; but 
nature has no part with them. Did ever the 
grandeur of the midnight heaven, or the thun- 
der in the sky, or the answering thunder of the 
ocean beach, make any man proud? Did the 
murmurings of the everlasting sea, or the 
solemn dirge of the winter’s wind, or the voice 
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of Birds in spring, or the flashing light of sum. 
mer streams, or the mountain’s awful brow, or 
the vales 

“Stretching in pensive quietness between,” 
did ever these make any man rude or ungentle? 
Did ever the fulness and loveliness of the crea- 
tion, weighing upon the human sense and soul 
almost with an oppression of joy, make any man 
selfish and grasping? No; the true lovers of 
nature are never ignoble nor mean. She would 
unnerve the oppressor’s hand, or melt the 
miser’s ice, or cool the voluptuary’s fever, this 
hour, if he would open his heart to her trans. 
forming companionship. 

Nor are the treasures of her beauty yet half 
explored. A finer culture of the senses and 
soul would unfold new wonders. ‘ What 
powers,” says Herder, “are there in each one 
of our senses, which only necessity, sickness, 
accident, or the failure of the other senses, 
brings to light! The blind man’s acute- 
ness of hearing and touch seems at times 
almost miraculous. May it not bea hint of 
what is possible to all the senses—of powers 
yet undeveloped in us? Bishop Berkeley ob- 
serves,” he continues, “that light is the lan. 
guage of God, of which the most perfect of our 
senses can yet spell but a few elements.” « - * 

Full of moral influence, full of prophecy, fall 
of religion, is the true sense of beauty. When 
I sit down in a summer’s day, with the shade 
of trees around me, and the wind rustling ia 
their leaves; when I look upon a fair landscape 
—upon meadows and streams, stealing away 
through and behind the clustering groves; when 
the sun goes down behind the dark mountains 
or beyond the glorious sea, and fills and flushes 
the deeps of the western sky with purple and 
gold ; when, through the gates of parting day, 
other worlds, other heavens come to view 
spheres so distant that it takes the light thou- 
sands of years to reach us: then only one word 
is great enough to embrace all the wonder— 
Gop! Beautifully says a great poet, (Wor 
worth,) and no less justly: : 

“ He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay, 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy: his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; ia them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt into still communion, that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 


Many good Christians have scruples about 
the propriety of females taking part in the so- 
cial services of the church. The mother of the 
Wesleys, though a genuine churchwoman, and 
a firm lover of good order, ventured to trespass 
on the regulations of the Church of England, 
and to offend her husband, who was shocked at 
her violation of church proprieties. Mr. Ste- 
vens gives the following account of her pro- 
ceedings. 

During the absence of her husband she open- 
ed her doors for a sort of public worship, which 
was conducted by herself. She read ‘sermons, 
prayed, and conversed daily with the rustic as- 
sembly. Her husband, learning the fact by her 
letters, revolted, as a churchman, at its novelty. 
Her self-defense is characteristically earnest, 
but submissive to his authority. ‘I chose,” 
she says, “the best and most awakening ser- 
mons we had. Last Sunday, I believe we had 
about two hundred hearers, and yet many went 
away for want of room. We banish all tem- 
poral concerns from our society ; none is suffered 
to mingle any discourse about them with our 
reading or singing. We keep close to the busi- 
ness of the day, and as soon as it is over they 
all go home. 

“ And where is the harm of all this? As for 


your proposal of letting some other person read, 
alas! you do not consider what a people these 


are. I do not think one man among them could 
read a sermon without spelling a good part of 
it, and how would that edify the rest ? Nor has 
any of our family a voice strong enough to be 
heard by such a number of people.” 

Her husband equally hesitated to approve or 
disapprove the extraordinary proceeding. Very 
soon she assembled round her a larger audience 
than had usually met at the church itself. 
Some of the leading parishioners and Wesley’s 
curate wrote to him against the assembly, as a 
“conventicle.” Her reply is full of good sense 
and womanly feeling. She states that the 
Measure was reclaiming many of the common 
people from immorality ; that it was filling up 
the parish church ; that some who had not at- 
tended the latter for years were now seen there. 
She prays him to relieve her of the responsibil- 
ity of ending these useful services by assuming 
it himself as her husband and pastor.—JN. Y. 
Independent. 

Divine perfection is the object of pursuit, 
hever of attainment. The eternal steadfastness 
of the object consoles the perpetual deficiency 
In its accomplishment. But this is not a fail- 
ure, since the effort towards the divine proves 
to be the real source of moral power in man, 
a8 the unsatisfied effort of the earth towards the 
sun enters into the dynamic conditions of its 
teal and legitimate movement. 


THE NEW EXODUS. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWS. 


“Forsake this flowery garden,” the frowning angel 
said ; 

“Its vines no more may feed thee ;—compel from 
stones thy bread. 

Pursue the veins deep buried, that hide thy wineand 
oil— 

Fruit shalt thou find with sorrow, and children rear 
in toil.” 


Oh! not in heathen vengeance the winged apostle 
spoke, 

Nor savage retribution the blooming fetters broke. 

Man has an arm for labor, a strength to conquer pain ; 

A brain to plot and study, a will to serve and reign. 


That will with slow arraying confronts itself with 
fate, 

The pair unconscious twining the arches of the state. 

Earth keeps her fairest garlands to crown the tire- 
less shade, 

The fields are white with harvest, the hireling’s fee 
is paid. 


From tented field to city, to palace, and to throne, 

Man builds with work his kingdom, and makes the 
world his own. 

All wedded with conditions is empire’s golden ring, 

The king must keep the peasant, the peasant feed 
the king. 


The word of God once spoken, from truth is never 
lost. 

The high command once given, earth guards with 
jealous cost. 

By this perplexing lesson men build their busy 
schemes : 

‘The way of comfort lies not, kind Eden, through 
thy dreams.” 


I see a land before me where manhood in its pride 

Forgot the solemn sentence, the wage of toil denied. 

To wealth and lofty station some royal road must be ; 

Our brother, bound and plundered, shall earn us 
luxury. 


One-half of knowlecge give him for service and for 
skill 

The noble half withholding, that moulds the manly 
will; 

From justice bar his pleadings, from mercy hold his 
prayers ; : 

His daughters for our pleasure, his sons to serve 
our heirs. 


Again the frowning angel commandeth to depart, 

With fiery scourge of terror, with want and woe of 
heart. 

Go forth ! the earth is weary to bear unrighteous feet ; 

Release your false possessions, go, work that ye may 
eat. 


Bring here the light of knowledge, the seat of equal 
rule ; 

Bring the republic’s weapons, the forum and the 
school. 

The Dagon of your worship is broken on bis shrine, 

The palm of Christian mercy brings in the true di- 
vine. 


So, from our Southern Eden the flaming sword doth 
drive ; 
Your lesson is appointed, go, learn how workmen 
thrive ; 
Not sloth has fee of plenty, nor pride of stately crest, 
But thou of God beloved, U labor crowned with rest! 
—The Nation. 


~ 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


I worship thee, sweet will of God ! 
Ard all thy ways adore: 

And every day I live, I long 
To love thee more and more. 


Man’s weakness, waiting upon God ! 
Its end can never miss ; 
For man on earth no work can do 
, More angel-like than this. 


He always wins who waits on God,— 
To him no chance is lost; 

God's will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


Ill, thet God. blesses, is our good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be his dear will! 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison. walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee. 


I have no cares, O blessed will ! 
For all my cares are thine; 

I live in triumph, Lord, for thou 
Hast made thy triumphs mine. 
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PERSEVERANCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


As an example of persevering industry under 
very great difficulty, the following instance of | 
successful cultivation by a blind man, recent} 
a patient in Wills’ Hospital in Philadelphia, is 
worth recording. He had been blind about 
two years. He spaded the ground—one-fourth 
of an acre—himself, keeping straight by meas- 
urements and a stretched cord. When he left 


' 


home, he had raised or had under cultivation, ! 


} 


by fair estimate, sixty bushels of turnips and ; 
beets together: thirty five to forty bushels of | 
potatoes ; twenty-four tomato plants; a bed of | 
salsify, or oyster plant; one of parsnips ; one of | 
carrots; ten bushels of onions; thirteen rows of | 
corn, each two rods long; ten squash vines; 
lettuce and radishes early in the season, and 
two ditches of celery not yet matured. He 
confessed to have had most difficulty in the 
discrimination of salsify from grass, and here 
alone invoked the aid of his wife. There was 
some difficulty in the diagnosis of beets from 
turnips, but here he said he used to “bite.” 
All the cultivation was done by feeling with 
one hand and working a trowel with the other. 

It is gratifying to know that a surgical ope- 
ration has given good vision to this industrious 
man.—Friends’ Review. 


Thou mayest as well expect to grow stronger 
by always eating as wise by always reading. 
Too much overcharges nature, and turns more 


into disease than nourishment. ’Tis thought 
and digestion which make books serviceable, 
and give health and vigor tothe mind.— Fuller. 


| popular saying is 


From Sunshine. 
LIGHT. 
BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 

How great must be the power of light! In 
passing from the sun to us, it causes five hun. 
dred millions of millions of vibrations a second 
in the air through which it passes. Our braing 
are capable of vibrations as rapid as those of 
the air; and the undulations of light are s9 
modified as to subserve a vast variety of enjoy. 
ments, had light no further power over man 
than the satisfaction of such desires as sha 
and color excite. A distinguished chemist 
lately undertook to show, that all moving 
powers have their origin in the rays of the sun, 
He stated, that while the heaviest train that 
could pass over the tubular bridge at the Menaj 
Straits would only force it half an inch from itg 
usual level, the direct rays of the sun shining 
on it for some hours would bend it two inches 
and a half, and lengthen it three. The flinty 
obelisk, shooting upward for two hundred and 
twenty feet from the summit of Bunker Hill 
daily yields to the warm rays that woo it; and 
its granite point, sketching a fair ellipse against 
the deep blue of the heaven to which it has 
climbed, only regains its perpendicular when 
the clouds shut out the planet, the twilight 
falls, or the summer shower cools its molten 
heat. 

Do brain and nerve and spinal cord resist the 
influence to which the well-wrought metal and 
the quarried stone must yield? 

You say, sometimes, that children need sun- 
shine as much as the flowers. They need it 
far more. The fairest blossom that ever stud- 
ded a tropic meadow, or nestled in an alpine 
gorge, may wear its garb of beauty, with no 
conscious sense of deprivation when the glad 
light is withheld. The child passes on from 
circle to circle of life, basking body and soul 
in the material sunshine, only to grow con- 
sciously into a diviner illumination; yet this 
but half understood, hardly 
at all believed. 

In spite of it, we make nurseries of out 
darkest and least attractive rooms. In spite of 
it, we shut out the sunbeams, lest they should 
fade the curtains, stripe the carpet, or darken 
the baby cheek of which we are so proud: but 
the most richly tinted lilies blossom white 8 
snow, where heaven’s beam cannot reach them; 
and, among the lower forms of animal life, no 
perfect development will come before the light. 
Down in Alpine gorges, where sunlight cannot 
follow the day, cretins are born,—always among 
the most deformed and depressed of God's 
creatures, and almost always idiots. Some 
years ago, I saw a cretin in the streets of Bub 
falo,—a strange mass of deformity, with spin 
ling legs, a heaped-up back, and wild, clutehi 
arms. He leaned against the bridge wale 
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nned the canal. He was old; for thin, 
white hairs streaked the top of his enormous 
head; and low, over bosom and abdomen, 
dropped the huge swelling, which, strangely 
unlike the wen of which it reminded me, dis- 
torted his heavy throat. It was a hot summer 
noon; he was ragged and hungry; yet he 
asked neither food nor clothes of. the passers- 
by, but, gazing full at the scorching sun, with 
atrue instinct he gathered it ever and anon to 
himself, swaying those thin arms up and down, 
as if he recognized in its beams his true medi- 
cine. 

My eyes filled with tears as I gazed upon 
him, and thought of the goodness of God, who, 
whenever the violation of his physical laws en- 
tails disease or suffering, inlays the evil with a 
spiritual instinct, which insures the future re- 
storation of the victim. The thirst for sunshine 
was upon the poor cretin, and not even under 
the hot noon of that Western city did he cease 
to satisfy it. The cheering and health-giving 
power of sunlight is most marked in the case 
of insane persons. 
theory, but something obvious to the most 
careless observer. The superintendent of an 
asylum once said to me, that all the windows 
in such a building ought to open toward the 
south. The wise of all nations have looked to 
the sun as the centre of vital energy ; but only 
very lately observers have proved by actnal ex- 
periment what physicians have long affirmed,— 
namely, that a sort of sympathy exists between 
us and the globe we dwell on, giving a ten- 
dency to the recurrence of certain states at 
certain intervals, and so controlling by time 
and measure the influences which operate upon 
us, that many of the events which most nearly 
concern us may be calculated with an approach 
to precision. Thus the axis of the human frame 
is found to have an @lectric and vital sympathy 
with the magnetic axis of the earth ; and, when 
we consider the current of magnetic force which 
is constantly pouring over the earth with the 
sun-beams, we can discern the kind of relation 
which their presence bears to human health. 
Its agency has long been familiar to all who 
watch beside the bed of sickness; and the in- 
fluence which exists there must necessarily be 
active, if unobserved in a state of health. 

Thou must content thyself to see the world 
8 imperfect as it is. Thou wilt never have 
any quiet if thou vexest thyself because thou 
canst not bring mankind to that exact notion 
of things and rule of life which thou hast formed 
in thy owa mind.— Fuller. 


Some characters are like some bodies in che- 
mistry ; very good, perhaps, in themselves, yet 
My of and refuse the least conjunction with 
others. 


This is not a matter of | 


BIG WORDS AND SMALL IDEAS. 

Big words are great favorites with people of 
small ideas and weak conceptions. They are 
often employed by men of mind; when they 
wish to use language that they may best con- 
ceal their thoughts. With few exceptions, 
however, illiterate and half educated persons 
use more “ big words,” than people of thorough 
education. 

It is a very common, but very egregious, 
mistake to suppose that long words are more 
genteel than short ones—just as the same sort 
of people imagine high colors and flashy figures 
improve the style of dress. They are the kind 
of fulks who don’t begin, but always “ com- 
mence.” They don’t live, but‘ reside.” They 
don’t go to bed, but mysteriously “retire.” 
They don’t eat and drink, but “ partake of re- 
freshments.” They are never sick, but “ ex- 
tremely indisposed.” And instead of dying, 
at last, they “ décease.”’ 

The strength of the English language is in 
the short words—chiefly monosyllables of Sax- 
| on derivation—and people who are in earnest 
seldom use any other. Love, hate, anger, 
| grief, jey, express themselves in short words 
}and direct sentences; whilst cunning, false- 
hood and affectation, delight in what Horace 
| calls verba sesquipdalia—words a “ foot and a 
, half long.” 


| TEACHINGS OF CONFUCIUS 


To meditate in silence and create fit objects 
for meditation—to pursue study without flinch- 
ing—to instruct men without being discouraged 
—when shall I possess these virtues? 

The first effort should be to become virtuous ; 
the gathering of the fruits of virtue is second- 
ary to this. 

He is a true man who, in the sight of profit, 
thinks of justice; of danger, risks his life ; and 
who, without obligation, remembers a promise 
he has made. 

The superior man rises higher and higher in 
intelligence and sagacity; the inferior sinks 
lower and lower in ignorance and vice. 

Judge yourself severely and judge others in- 
dulgently. 

The superior man, seen in the distance seems 
grave and austere; when approached he is found 
gentle and affable, though his words may be 
severe. 

The superior man depends upon himself, the 
vulgar expects everything from others. 

The superior man is firm in his purpose he 
seeks no misunderstandings ; he lives in peace 
with the crowd, but is not of the crowd. 

Words ought not to be accepted because ut- 
tered by the lofty, nor rejected because uttered 
by the lowly. 

To know what is just and not to practice it, is 
cowardice. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 


In Virginia through the counties of Appo- 
mattox, Amherst, Nelson, Albemarle, Lonisa, 
and Orange, the Freedmen are at work, al- 
though in some cases getting but four or five 
dollars a month. In many places, however, ten 
dollars are freely given for able-bodied men. 
There will be little or no suffering among the 
blacks during the coming winter in the districts 
enumerated, but more or less along the line of 
the Danville Railroad. No able-bodied men or 
women are supported by the government, and 
orphans are bound out to persons approved by 
the agents of the Bureau as loya land responsible. 
Only the old and indigent are fed, and their 
support will be thrown upon the able-bodied as 
soon as possible. 

In Mississippi there are 115 plantations leased 
—57 by whites and 58 by blacks; 136 in Lou- 
isiana—113 by whites, 23 by blacks. These em- 
brace in Mississippi 31,000 acres for the whites, 
9,000 for the blacks; in Louisiana, 21,500 
for the whites, 4500 for the blacks. About 
one half of the lands leased to the whites were 
abandoned because of the overflow of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the number of acres under cultiva- 
tion cannot now be learned. But little trouble is 
reported between freedmen and their employers. 


Contracts have been generally made and for the 
most part faithfully observed. 

Gen. Swayne reports from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, that much trouble is experienced from 
cases of freedwomen with large families of small 


children. Some of them are widows, others 
had their husbands sold from them, and others 
still were deserted by their husbands. The 
difficulty is most seriously felt where the plant- 
er’s crop is small. Some interest is perceivable 
in the education of the freedmen, with here and 
there a practical effort in this direction. A 
company of ex-United States officers, with Gen. 
McArthur at their head, have rented 6,000 acres 
of iand near Selma for raising cotton. Each 
plantation will haveaschool. A leading plant- 
er of Montgomery County has contracted with 
his employees to open a school, he to furnish 
the materials and they to put up the house and 
pay the teacher. Some cases have become 
kvown of persons with numbers of freedmen on 
their places between whom and themselves there 
is a mutual attachment, but who are out of food 
and destitute of money.— The Nation. 


In Arkansas we find that the Freedmen under 
the control of the bureau number 42,756—of 
which number 40,777 are engaged on the dif- 
ferent plantations, workshops, &c; and 1,979 
freedmen, aged or too young to work, are sup- 
ported by Government. 

Slaverg forever prohibited in N. Carolina. 
The convention in that State has unanimously 
passed the following ordinance :— 


/ 


‘ That slavery or involuntary servitude other 
than for crime, whereof the party shall haye 
been duly convicted, shall be and is hereby for. 
ever prohibited within the State. 

‘“‘ The convention has also passed an ordinangg 
providing for the election of Guvernor, members 
of the Legislature, and seven members of Con. 


gress. 


Emigration to the South—A comprehensive 
scheme for benefitting the South by supplying it 
with labor has been devised in the Kast, Gov, 
Andrew, of Massachusetts, being at the head of 
it. The project contemplates the establishment 
of a central office in New York, where the 
owners of land in the slave States can become ag. 
quainted with northern purchasers, and thusa 
stream of emigration be organized which will fill 
certain sections of the South with a population 
having Northern energy and ideas. Branch 
offices will be instituted in all the former slave 
States. In this way it is hoped to “reconstruct” 
the Southern States socially as well as polit. 
ically. The Southern States themselves are 
doing something of the same kind, and to the 
same end. It is proposed in several of them to 
appoint a State Commissioner, with power to 
ascertain and advertise all lands for sale, to open 
information offices, to distribute descriptive 
pamphlets, and to station emigration agents in 
the chief ports of Europe. 


CURIOUS APPLICATION OF SOLAR HEAT. 


When air is closely confined under glass, and 
exposed to the sun’s rays, it will, as is well 
known, soon become heated to a temperature 
much above that of surrounding objects. Tf, 
for instance, a wooden box, with its inner sur- 


face blackened, and its open side covered tight. 


ly by a plate of glass, be placed directly in the 
rays of the sun, it will be,found that the accu- 
mulated heat will soon exceed that of boiling 
water, by reason of the fact that the rays of 
heat when once absorbed by the blackened wood, 
having lost their intensity in a great degree, 
are no longer able to penetrate again the glass 
covering and escape, as is also illustrated in the 
warmth retaining action of the hot bed and the 
cold grapery. Prof. Mouchot of Alencon, has 
made the following application of heat thus ob- 
tained. A very thin bell of silver, covered 
with lampblack,is placed over two curved water 
pipes, one of which, connected with a reservoir, 
conveys to it a supply of water, while the other, 
leading from the silver bell, terminates in a fine 
orifice. Two larger bells of glass are now 
placed over the metallic one, and the whole 
exposed to the rays of the sun. The heat thus 
accumulated and conducted to the air inside of 
the inner bell causes it to dilate, and by is 
gradually increasing pressure to force the water 
in a jet from the discharge pipe, to a height 
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sometimes of nearly thirty-three feet. When 
the water is exhausted, a screen placed before 
it will allow the apparatus to cool and the water 
to return, or a new supply may be introduced 
directly through the supply pipe. Many times 
the shade thrown over the instrument by the 
spectators caused it to stop, much to their sur- 
prise.—Late Paper. 


There is a vital relation between sunshine 
and a vigorous human being. Seclusion from 
sunshine is one of the greatest misfortunes of 
civilized life. The same cause which makes 
potato vines white and sickly when grown in 
dark cellars, operates to produce the pale sickly 
girls that are reared in our parlors. Expose 
either to the direct rays of the sun, and they 
begin to show ‘color, health and strength.— Dr. 
Dio Lewis. 


From the Commonwealth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography is not to be confined (nor is it) 
to taking the pictures of men and women. 
True, the way in which it accomplishes this 
is extremely wonderful, and enough for one 
art to accomplish, but it is not all. It is be- 
coming daily of more and more importance, 


though yet in its infancy, and its uses and ap- 
pliances are just beginning to be discovered. It 
acts as a moral agent, creating a new taste for 


the beautiful. It is an educational powcr, 
bringing to our tables copies of ancient manu- 
scripts, reproductions of ancient and modern 
architecture, foreign scenery, and copies of 
works of arts, doing in a brief space of time 
what years of patient study and labor could not 
perform. It serves the cause of justice, step- 
ping in between the judge and the  perjured 
witness, telling “ thetruth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’’ It is a fine art, repro- 
ducing nature as no artist-hand was ever able to 
do it. See yonder mountain wave coming to- 
ward us with rapid speed, the monarch of the 
deep! There! I have opened my camera and 
it has all tumbled in, and in a little while you 
shall take it home with you and place it on your 
table. I will catch that foaming steed as he 
goes prancing down the street, and bring him 
tamed to your side. I will arrest the assassin 
as he would strike his victim, and catch yonder 
dove as it bears its precious message. Cuba I 
will bring with her rich foliage, luxurious fruit 
and myriads of forest musicians, right to your 
door; and great icebergs and glaciers shall 
stride into your parlor. The ruins of Pompeii 
shall stand in their wondrous grandeur before 
you; the dark mysteries of Egypt’s great pyra- 
mids shall be revealed to you, and their interiors 
be hung upon your walls, the wild beasts of In- 
dia’s jungle shall be caught leaping upon their 
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prey, and laid quiet and harmless at your feet. 
Yonder giddy mountain height shall be brought 
so near that you can trace its rugged pathways, 
and see the young eaglets as the parent bird 
bears them from the eyrie upon her wings, and 
then, darting from under them, leaves them to 
find their way back again. Those great clouds 
racing with their shadows along the mountain- 
side d fying the destroying sun, and belching 
forth their angry lightning, shall be placed in 
my box and brought to you. That joyous 
waterfall, surrounded by groves of gentle ferns, 
swaying their slender heads to and fro as if 
beating time to its music, and the beds of vel- 
vet moss sipping their life and freshness from 
the spray, shall be included. That awful 
chasm, down which you cannot climb, barring 
your entrance to yonder beautiful valley of flow- 
ers and shrubbery, and romantic-looking caves 
and islets, and silver streams, shall be yours. 
I will not creep, fearful and trembling, down 
its rugged sides, catching at every twig and 
blade of grass, or protruding root or stone, but 
will clear them all with one mighty leap in a 
straight line, and in an instant bring you back 
all and more than your eyes can reach. I will 
include a mile of that gorgeous mountain, with 
its rich foliage, towering rocks, and pendent 
boulders, threatening the life of the rough and 
sacuy stream below, and those giaut pines. 
Franconia shall bow and creep in the box. 
Niagara shall be caught, angrily foaming and 
roaring with rage, and lava-belching Vesuvius 
shall be cooled down, and brought where you 
can see it, without moving your body. Your 
studio shall be crammed with works of ancient 
art and pictures of vast extent. Leaves shall 
be leaves, foliage shall be foliage, and life shall 
be life, and not meaningless daubs as you would 
color them. 


DEATH OF ENCKE, THE ASTRONOMER. 


Johann Frederick Encke, Director of the 
Royal Observatory of Berlin, has lately died in 
that city. He was born in Hamburg, in 1791, 
studied at Géttingen, served in the Prussian 
army, and, after filling various official positions, 
was appointed to his post in Berlin, in 1825. 
He will be chiefly known from his discoveries 
in regard to the movements of a comet called 
after his name, though it was first seen in 1818, 
by Pons. Kncke has written several learned 
works on astronomical subjects, and for over 
thirty years has edited a “ Year Book of As- 
tronomy,” published in Berlin. His scientific 
knowledge has won the recognition of the 
Prussian government in various ways. 
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Repine not over your daily lot, but regard 
all your labor solely as a symbol; at bottom it 


does not signify whether we make pots or dishes, 
— Goethe. 





